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nomic implications, of imported production systems must be closely
examined. Improvements in livestock production can be explored
and implemented as appropriate for a region, but until their relative
values and costs are thoroughly understood, endangered indigenous
stocks should be protected.

Currently the survival of many indigenous populations is threat-
ened by the introduction of animals from temperate areas. Indig-
enous stocks are crossed with or, more important, replaced by im-
ported animals. Under conditions of controlled and artificially enhanced
reproduction, imported breeds can replace indigenous stocks at a rapid

various indigenous breeds. Genetic differences among production units
and periodic exchange of breeding animals maintain genetic diversity
within the entire production system. Animals in intensive systems, by
contrast, are genetically similar individuals from one or two commer-
cial, highly productive breeds that are selectively mated according to a
farmer's breeding program. Large extensive operations may have sev-
eral breeds or only one or two.

Exposure to disease, parasites and regional extremes of tempera-
ture, humidity, and photoperiod has produced livestock capable of surviving
and efficiently producing food and fiber from available resources, rela-
tively unaided by humans. Animals in intensive production environ-
ments are shielded from the extremes of the natural environment and
protected from most diseases. If the artificial production environment
were not maintained, animal productivity would decrease. A new dis-
ease strain is likely to cause a higher infection and mortality rates in
intensive production systems because animals live in closer proximity,
in greater numbers, and have less genetic diversity.

Advantages and disadvantages exist in both types of production
systems. Extensive systems have the advantage of requiring less labor
and capital investments. Native breeds used in extensive systems have
lower rates of production than commercial breeds, but they are less
vulnerable to disease and do not depend on costly production inputs
and artificial environments to maintain production. Intensive systems
generate greater quantities of food and fiber than extensive systems by
maximizing the production capabilities of a few, highly productive an-
imal breeds. Extensive systems represent an affordable way for farm-
ers to produce food and fiber efficiently in areas where the high capital
costs and input demands of intensive management practices would be
prohibitive.